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There has been an amazing demand for all kinds 
of hardy bulbs this season, far ahead of a year ago, 
which speaks well for the spirit of our people and 
their increasing love for the beautiful bulbous 
plants such as we are able to offer in goodly num- 
bers in spite of war conditions. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society held 
weekly exhibitions through the entire Civil War 
period. Let us follow their example and while 
producing increasing quantities of food crops, con- 
tinue to grow the flowers which should mean so 
much to us in these times of stress. 





Although demands for bulbs were never so heavy, we 
can still offer a good selection of TULIPS, NARCISSUS, 
CROCUS, SCILLAS, MUSCARIS, ERANTHIS and many 
other varieties at attractive prices. 


For indoor culture we have Veltheimias, Moreas, Lache- 
nalias, Ornithogalums and many other varieties. 


LILIUMS are ready now in dozens of excellent varieties. 
We have every good variety which is suitable for culture 
in New England. 





For success with HARDY ROSES try planting now. 
Autumn is a better season than Spring for this work as 
many have proved. We have a fine stock on hand at this 
time and they are selling fast. 


As an interesting item we have a grand lot of CHRIST- 
MAS ROSES of the two best varieties, Helleborus niger 
altifolius and multiflorus, these are bristling with flower 
buds. Good plants $1.00, extra strong $2.00 each. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Specialist in Choice Bulbs and Plants 
Telephone Weymouth 1110 WEYMOUTH, MASS. 




















THE LOCAL FLORA SECTION (NATIVE 
WILD FLOWER GARDEN) OF THE 
BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 


By Henry K. Svenson 
26 pages, 18 illustrations. Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents 





TREES IN THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC 
GARDEN 
By Alfred Gundersen and Arthur H. Graves 
53 pages, 9 illustrations. Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents 





LILACS IN THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC 
GARDEN 
Including Classification, Cultivation, Pathology 
By Alfred Gundersen, Montague Free, and George M. Reed 


33 pages, 14 illustrations. Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents 





LIST OF SHRUBS GROWING OUTDOORS 
IN THE BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
By Charles F. Doney 
35 pages, 5 illustrations. Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents 





THE ROSE GARDEN OF THE BROOKLYN 
BOTANIC GARDEN 


By Montague Free. Species, varieties, cultivation 
57 pages, 12 illustrations. Price, 50 cents postpaid 


The Secretary, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 























READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















How should tigridias be carried over Winter? 


They should be dug up in the Fall about the time that gladi- 
olus corms are and stored in a cool, dry place in much the same 
manner. In cellars where there is any danger of drying out the 
tigridias can be kept in dry sand, sawdust or peat moss. They 
also seem to survive the Winter better if they are not separated 
until shortly before planting out in the Spring. 

* * * * 


What can I do with my tulip and hyacinth bulbs? I wanted to 
plant them out-of-doors but now the ground is frozen and covered 
with snow. 

The snow will probably melt and the ground thaw out again 
before Winter really sets in. While it is not recommended under 
ordinary circumstances, tulips have been planted as late as New 
Year's Day and made a reasonably good showing. It is best to 
mulch the area with evergreen boughs or manure after planting 
to keep the ground from freezing too quickly and to give the 
bulbs a little time to start some roots before the ground freezes. 
The only other alternative is to plant the bulbs in pots. 


*” * * * 


Are toads harmful in the garden? 
Toads are decidedly beneficial in the garden. It is estimated 
that about 88 per cent of their diet is made of insects, many of 


which are harmful. 
* * x 


How should seeds of the large-flowered clematis and Clematis 
texensis be handled for best results? 

Remove the plumes and sow the seeds as soon as ripe in pots 
or flats of light friable soil. Carry them over Winter in a frame 
or cold greenhouse. Some seeds, such as those of C. texensis, 
are harder than others and take longer to germinate. Therefore, 
do not throw any pots or flats away for at least a year. The seed 
can also be stored in a cool dry place for Spring planting, if 
necessary. 

* * ~ * 

How can I get rid of the chickweed in my flower and vegetable 
gardens? 

Hoe it out while cultivating all through the season and con- 
tinue to do so until the ground freezes. Where it is possible it 
is even better to plow or spade up the area and turn the chick- 
weed under. A thick cover crop of Winter rye will also help 
greatly by crowding out the chickweed. 

* * * * 

Is sowing seeds a satisfactory way of propagating hardy phlox? 
If so, how should it be done? 

The seeds should be sown as soon as ripe in a light soil and 
the plants transplanted once or twice. However, the varieties do 
not come true from seed and dividing the plant after blooming 
is more satisfactory. If a still larger number of each variety is 
wanted the plants can be dug up with a spade, cutting off the 
roots close to the plants. Then, if the holes are not filled up, 
nearly every sizeable piece of root surrounding the hole will 
throw out leaves and become a separate plant. 

* * * * 


Does the agapanthus need a resting period? 

Agapanthus, often called the blue lily of the Nile, does appre- 
ciate a rest. When grown as a pot or tub plant it is usually taken 
indoors and placed in a cellar for the Winter. It is given only 
enough water to keep the leaves from wilting severely until 
Spring. 


* * * * 

How much dry sage should one be able to produce from one 
pound of seed? 

Figures on the production of herbs are not very plentiful. 
However, in one case germination was estimated at 30 per cent, 
the unstripped yield was approximately 125 pounds and the 
yield of stripped sage leaves was 32 pounds. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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WRAPPING the trunks of newly set trees with cloth or paper will pre- 
vent sun scald during the Winter. 


FIVE or six acorns planted in wet moss indoors now will sprout and 
supply Winter greenery in February. 


POTTED bulbs which are now stored in a cool dark place to make roots 
before forcing should not be allowed to dry out. 


A SUPPLY of soil for Winter potting of house plants should be placed 
beyond the reach of frost before the ground freezes. 


REMOVAL of all chokecherries growing within 500 feet of peach trees 
will tend to prevent the spread of X-disease of the peaches. 


TULIPS, bulbous iris, lilies and other bulbs can still be planted but in 
the North it is weil to finish the job before freezing of the soil surface 
interferes. 


TWO INCHES is ample length of top growth for the lawn at the end 
of the season. Tall growth may mat down during the Winter to cause 
rot, which will make for thin turf next year. 


THE SOIL in coldframes which may be wanted for planting or storage 
during cold weather can be prevented from freezing if the frames are 
filled with dry leaves or hay and covered with glass or shutters. 


PLANTS in homes and greenhouses will benefit if watered with water 
which is about room temperature. Those, such as many of the succu- 
lents, which are now resting need to be watered sparingly at this season. 


ALTHOUGH most diseased foliage can be composted safely if suffi- 
ciently buried in the pile the safest practice is to burn all old tops of 
peonies and delphiniums in late Autumn after the plants have died 
down. 


WHEN setting roses or other woody plants, the generous application of 
peat moss to the soil will tend to promote soil aération which will make 
for better root growth. The peat moss can be added in addition to 
manure or compost. 


MAKE sure that all plants, bulbs and tubers lifted for the Winter are 
accurately and securely labelled. Also, go over outdoor labels to see that 
they are firmly in place. A below-ground bend in a wire stake or a nail 
driven through the base of a wooden stake will reduce Winter-heaving. 


TRULY hardy deciduous trees, shrubs and vines become thoroughly 
dormant in late Autumn and, hence, often transplant with less loss 
than when taken up a few weeks earlier. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to let the roots dry out or be nipped by frost while out of the 
ground. 


YOUNG fruit trees can be protected against rabbit injury by painting 
their stems with rosin dissolved in denatured ethyl alcohol at the rate 
of seven pounds per gailon. Painting should be done when the stems 
are dry and should extend to a height of two feet above the expected 
snow line. 


CLOSE inspection of all newly acquired house plants and regular pre- 
ventive measures applied to the older specimens will avoid serious 
insect infestations of house plants later on. Perhaps the best treatment, 
especially for foliage plants, is regular washing and syringing of the 
stems and leaves. 


WINTER thaws often cause water from melted snow to stand in level 
gardens. If possible temporary surface drainage should be provided to 
permit run-off before this flood water freezes. Banking board cold- 
frames with a few inches of earth will prevent their being flooded 
during warm periods in Winter. 


AUTUMN digging will permit earlier Spring planting of very heavy soil. 
Light soils, however, will erode badly if exposed to the weather in a 
loosened condition. In fact, very light soils should never lay bare. 
Where rye or other cover crop has not been sown a liberal scattering 
of plant wastes, or even a crop of chickweed will protect the soil from 
deterioration. 
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NEW ROSES FOR NEXT YEAR’S GARDEN 


Mandalay is a new, very yellow rose which gives Cynthia Brooke is a new rose from McGredy’s 
off a delicate fragrance. It is being recommended in Ireland. The bud is salmon-orange, but the 
as a cut flower as well as a glamorous garden rose. petals unfold to disclose a rich contrasting gold. 


Sonata is a new rose which has a continuous Vera Allen is a bybrid tea rose from Dickson & 
blooming habit, with flowers not affected by sun Son in Ireland. The color is cream tinged with 
or heat. Red buds open to display the same color. pink. It thrives in a semi-shaded position. 
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Render Unto China the Things That Are China’s 


HINA is the mother of gardens. This fact, which E. H. 
Wilson, George Forrest and others gave up so much of 
their lives to demonstrate, seems to be only vaguely 

understood. Now, however, when all things Japanese are justly 
unpopular, the truth that very many plants and practices long 
credited to Nippon had their origin on the Asiatic mainland or 
in the minds of Chinese cultivators is becoming clearer. 

Any gardener who makes inventory of his plantings and 
traces the origins of his plants discovers the immensity of our 
horticultural debt to China. Some of our commonest garden 
plants, such as hollyhocks, forsythias and numerous others— 
including the so-called Japanese quince—came into cultivation 
in our gardens so long ago that we have forgotten that the inter- 
est of earlier traders and the professional collecting of such men 
as Robert Fortune brought the plants of Chinese gardens into 
Occidental cultivation. When it comes to newer introductions, 
such as Wilson’s beauty-bush and regal lily or Forrest’s Primula 
malacoides, our memories are much fresher. 

As for some of the older plant standbys, the way into our 
gardens from their Chinese homeland was long in time and 
circuitous in direction. For instance, the shrub althza left China 
by way of the ancient caravan route to the Middle East so long 
ago that it was considered to be a Syrian plant until only a few 
decades ago. Then too, the most commonly planted form of 
the Persian lilac is found wild in China. 

The variable evergreen bittersweet long considered Japanese 
has recently been determined to have stemmed from a Chinese 


plant formerly known as Euonymus radicans acuta but now . 


more properly called E. fortunei. The tree peony, developed in 
gardens and in popularity in Japan, is also Chinese, having 
found its way from North China through Korea to Japan about 
the opening of the Christian era. 

It appears, too, that a little study would develop the fact that 
Japan should share claim for flowering cherries with Korea and 
probably other points on the mainland. Examples of this purely 
intermediary influence in the distribution of Chinese plants on 
the part of Japan could be multiplied. 

There are a number of reasons for the popularity and adapt- 
ability of Chinese plants to western gardens. First, the very rich- 
ness of the eastern Asiatic flora has made China a happy hunting 
ground for garden-minded explorers. Similarity in climatic con- 
ditions has made possible the transplanting of garden-worthy 
species to the West—-species which appear at home in their new 
surroundings. Eastern Asia is a vast place, with a wide range 
of climates. Thus, even the coldest portions of Europe and 


North America have been able to grow some Asiatic plants. In 
the warmer areas of the West the gain from southern China has 
been even greater. 

It is not with plant material alone that China lays claim to 
vast influence in gardening. It must be remembered that the 
Chinese were civilized when our own ancestors had yet to emerge 
from barbarism. Naturally, a settled population and wealth 
derived from trade resulted, as always, in the development of 
gardens. 

Even in agriculture the older Chinese worked out a technique 
which is still only a vision to many western cultivators. They 
have been able to farm the same land for 4000 years without 
chemical fertilizers and have it as rich, or richer, now than when 
they started. This is a record to contrast with the rapid soil 
deterioration which has been suffered in this country in its brief 
history. 

On the purely cultural side of gardening Robert Fortune 
found the Chinese of a century ago storing fruit over Winter 
in icehouses. E. H. Wilson reported that in China the stems of 
lettuce rather than the leaves were favored, thus forecasting one 
of our vegetable novelties of the past season. 

For many years interested American gardeners have tried to 
ferret out the supposedly Japanese secret of dwarfing trees for pot 
culture. Fortune tells us that the hobby of growing and main- 
taining collections of these somewhat grotesque specimens was 
popular and well understood by the older Chinese. In an account 
of his visits to the tea districts of China he has given what is _ 
probably as good a description of this dwarfing process as can 
be found anywhere. 

Since no one can fail to like the garden chrysanthemum, it has 
had a thoroughly appreciative development wherever it has been 
taken. We sometimes forget that the chrysanthemum had its 
origin in “‘the flowery kingdom”’ in certain wild Chinese daisy- 
like species. We are prone also to overlook the fact that it reached 
high development in the land of its origin. Early European resi- 
dents of China soon discovered that in order to retain the services 
of a native gardener, it was necessary to let him grow chrysan- 
themums whether or not his employer was interested in them. 

Fortune reported that there was no other plant with which 
the Chinese gardener took so much pains or which he cultivated 
so well. He wrote: ‘“The plants themselves seem, as it were, to 
meet him half way and grow just as he pleases. Whether they 
were trained into fanciful forms or merely grown as simple 
bushes, they were always in high health, full of fresh green 
leaves, and never failed to bloom profusely.” 
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PREPARATIONS FOR SPRING PLANTING — 


It is important to be ready for a flying start 
as soon as the 1943 season gets under way 


be a shortage of vegetables next Sum- 

mer. This being so, it behooves all of 
us who can, to grow our own vegetables. 
A successful garden for four people requires 
at the least the following items: 

A plot of suitable land, 25 feet by 50 
feet, $30 to cover expenses and up to 45 
minutes a day to devote to the garden. For 
three people or for two, it can be made 
proportionately smaller. 

If one can meet the above requirements, 
and has as well a real interest in growing 
things, then he should by all means start a 
garden next Spring. If, however, one is 
doubtful and not sure that he can spare the 
time, then he will be wise to avoid trying 
to have a garden. Seed and fertilizer will be 
scarce and no one should waste them. 

The garden of the size suggested, 25 
feet by 50 feet, is one which can be taken 
care of by a skillful gardener on an average 
of 30 minutes per day in May, June and 
July, and an average of 15 minutes per day 
in August, September and October. A be- 
ginner will take perhaps 50 per cent longer, 


[: IS reasonable to expect that there will 


which means that in May, June and July 
he will need to spend 45 minutes per day. 
If that is too much time, then the garden 
should be smaller. It is better to have a 
small, well-cared-for garden than a larger 
one which is left uncared for. 

Those who decide to have a garden 
should do the following work this Fall: 

1. Stake out the garden, making sure 
that the plot is a rectangle. Otherwise, the 
rows will not come out right and you will 
always regret it. Use pieces of one-inch 
pipe for each corner. 

2. Turn over the sod. If possible, hire 
a farmer to plow the plot, particularly if 
the garden is laid out on grass-covered land. 
Otherwise, the work of turning over and 
spading in the sod will prove very hard 
indeed. 

3. After plowing, spread and harrow 
in the manure if you can get it, using a disc 
harrow. A half cord of manure to an area 
25 feet by 50 feet is about right. 

4. If possible, edge the garden with 
boards four inches by one inch, creosoted 
or painted. This is for appearance only. 








of garden events. 


place looks higgledly-piggledy. 


to be any suitable place to put them. 


burn up the surplus. 


Boston, Mass. 


GENEROSITY MAY GO UNREWARDED 


IVING away surplus plants is a pleasant gesture, but it does not work as well 
as it should. The gardener’s convenience and his neighbor's too seldom co- 
incide. Yet it is a friendly effort, sure to be tried at least once in the natural course 


The cycle of gardening for the uninitiated is fairly regular. The beginner re- 
members a few plants he liked as a child and gets them. He sees something in a 
friend’s garden and gets that. He transfers belief from Santa Claus to magazine 
articles and sends for everything shown in the lovely photographs. He takes home 
from the nursery everything that is suggested. One plant leads to another with 
bewildering rapidity. Soon he has a collection of trees, shrubs and flowers. But he 
fails to have the garden of his dreams. His plants are all on top of each other. The 


He decides to weed it out and simplify. By then some plants have got them- 
selves disliked. Away they go. Others have developed bad habits, are greedy, have 
pushed all over the place and become a nuisance. They must go. Certain likeable 
things flower the wrong month or clash with preferred colors. There doesn’t seem 


His first instinct is to find a good home for the pets he has heed and now must 
discard. So he offers them to his neighbor who has praised them. Little does he 
realize that thereby he has tied in knots his future garden operations. 

The friend is enthusiastic but somehow never gets around to carting things . 
away. When he comes, he is slightly surprised not to find everything dug and 
wrapped, nursery fashion. He says he will send his man to dig them next week, 
but the man fails to arrive. Meantime, the pesky plants are in the way of work. 

By this time the neighbor regards them as his property and comes to admire 
them without a trace of shame. Therefore, they cannot be ripped out and burned 
without giving offense. Usually it takes a full year to give away a tree or shrub, 
and then it had better be dug and delivered by the donor if he hopes for peace, 
unless his neighbors are different from other people’s neighbors. 

One could tag the original offer with an ultimatum that the plant will be found 
on the dump unless fetched away by a certain day, although this would scarcely 
be considered accommodating. On the whole, it works much better grimly to 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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5. Start a compost of leaf mold this 
Fall, because it may be impossible to get 
manure later. Build a bin of boards or wire 
seven feet by seven feet by four feet. Fill it 
with leaves and as you fill it, sprinkle the 
leaves with fertilizer made up as follows: 
100 pounds of 5-8-7 or as near as you can 
get to it, and 25 pounds of ground lime- 
stone. Wet the leaves thoroughly and if 
you can get it, mix a little manure also into 
the pile. Turn over the pile next Spring 
and again next Fall, sprinkling well with 
fertilizer and water. A year from next 
Spring you can use the compost in the 
garden. 

6. Buy a loose-leaf notebook and keep 
a record of what you do—the seeds or- 
dered, the amounts and costs, from whom 
bought, and the like, so that you can al- 
ways refer to them later. Keep notes on 
your work, read government and state 
publications on home gardening. Read 
books and magazines; there are many ex- 
cellent ones. Read catalogues, too, but be 
a little skeptical about what is claimed for 
the seeds. Visit gardens and talk with other 
and perhaps more experienced gardeners: 
they will gladly help you. 

If you once start a garden and look after 
it well enough so that it is neat as well as 
successful, you not only will never regret 
having started it, but you will probably 
enjoy it as long as you live. You will not 
only derive pleasure out of what it pro- 
duces but you will enjoy thinking about 
it and how to improve it. 


—Albert C. Burrage. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


Keeping Beans for Winter 


-HIS writer agrees with Mrs. Turner 

in the October 1 issue of Horticulture 
about drying beans; but this Fall an early 
frost threatened and all the limas were 
picked. The nearly ripe ones were dried 
in the pods, but the smaller, green ones 
were shelled, parboiled three minutes, 
drained and placed on wire trays over the 
back of the stove until thoroughly dried. 
I have found the dried green beans just as 
good to use in the Winter as those ripened 
in the pods and dried. 

Frost also threatened the ripening soy 
beans and therefore they were picked, 
shelled, parboiled three minutes and 
canned. Several pieces of salt pork were 
added to the cans; all they need when 
baking is the addition of a bit of mustard 
and molasses. The beans not canned were 
processed the same as the green limas and 
I expect they will be as good when cooked 
as if well ripened in the pods. 


—Hettie M. Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 
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READ much about sowing rye and 

other grains to improve the soil by add- 
ing Organic matter, but there is still another 
way to increase the humus in the soil and 
one which home garden makers may well 
use, although it may not seem like a tidy 
practice. If green vegetable wastes are 
strewn on the soil beneath growing crops 
throughout the season they will be in a 
condition to dig in at the end of the 
Summer without interfering with current 
cropping. The addition of manure, com- 
post or fertilizers will help the process 
along. This practice, which is known as 
sheet composting, is an excellent way to 
dispose of grass clippings, trimmings from 
vegetables and young unseeded weeds. 

When it comes to the safeguarding of 
nitrates, a mat of chickweed self-sown in 
Autumn will probably be just as beneficial 
as rye which is to be turned under in early 
Spring. In fact, a crop of soft weeds spring- 
ing up on any temporarily unused piece of 
open land will do all that any green 
manure crop can do, provided it is turned 
promptly before releasing its seeds. 


HE skunk has a good trait which 

counteracts all that can be said of his 
offensive odor, claims J. P. Johnson of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Station at New 
Haven. One of the animal’s pet gastro- 
nomic delicacies is the grub of the Japanese 
beetle, now hibernating in large numbers 
in the soil. Home gardeners and farmers 
who observe skunks digging in their lawns 
and pastures therefore should not grab a 
six-shooter and take aim—not if they are 
eager to get rid of some of the grubs. In- 
stead, they should encourage the visits of 
one of the grub’s best natural enemies. 

Mr. Johnson finds that the skunk feeds 
not only on Japanese beetle grubs, but also 
on those of the Asiatic beetle, the Asiatic 
garden beetle, the annual white grub and 
several species of the June beetle. Feeding 
may be expected in any part of Connecti- 
cut where heavy infestations of grubs or 
larve occur. The animal's apparent fond- 
ness for beetle larve is shown in the fact 
that it will dig for them in pastures, ceme- 
teries, golf courses and, with equal uncon- 
cern, in the finest lawn. 

As many as 37 head capsules of con- 
sumed grubs have been observed in skunk 
excrement. Great numbers of the larve are 
believed to be devoured by the animals, as 
their grubbing has been known to extend 
over several acres on a single golf course. 
During the past season every site inspected, 
excepting a number of city lawns, showed 
evidence of skunks’ work. 

Grub-feeding by skunks is in general 
beneficial to man. However, turf destruc- 
tion by skunks has been observed where 
little or no apparent damage by grubs oc- 
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curs and, in such a case, may be worse than 
that from the insect feeding. Valuable turf 
areas had best be protected by chemical 
treatment, rather than leaving grub elimi- 
nation up to the skunk. Application of lead 
arsenate, one pound to 100 square feet of 
area, should kill a large percentage of the 
grubs, at the same time eliminating the 
attraction to the skunks. 

Farmers can thank the skunk also for 
killing a good many field mice. A skunk 
will stalk a mouse and jump on it, cat- 
fashion, apparently enjoying the hunt as 
much as the meal. 


VERY year in September I count on a 

horticultural spree on Cape Cod. | 
want to get a yearly line on Cape plums, 
cranberries, trees and gardens. This year 
Mrs. Ina Snow of the Arrowhead Farm in 
North Truro reports only a five per cent 
beach plum crop, although the county 
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Then he invited me to cross the street and 
see his mother’s garden in which, although 
she is 91, she still enjoys walking each 
morning, like Clemenceau, to see what the 
Lord has done to her roses in the night. 

The Lord has done much for them and 
a lot for the trees. On one side the broad 
house lot is shut in by centenarian arbor- 
vitz, and on the other by ancient firs. In 
the centre, near the house, is a superb fir 
tree—a Russian fir, according to the gar- 
dener, Arthur Stobbart, trained at Kew, 
who is in charge. This towers alone, taper- 
ing at least 80 to 100 feet high. 

In Dennis in past years I always visited 
the theatre garden and the private garden 
of Raymond Moore, the creator of it all. 
The latter garden has been sold since the 
death of Mr. Moore to non-flower-lovers, 
but it still preaches the eternal theatrical 
lesson that I first learned in the Champs 
Elysées theatre in Paris—that a theatre is 
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The Liberty Bell in white onions. Grapes suggest the bell’s famous crack. 


agricultural agent says it is twice that. In 
ranging from Barnstable to Truro, | did 
not see a plum. Mrs. Snow, the first to 
spray on Cape Cod, sprayed as usual, but 
thinks either weather or some unknown 
insect prevented proper fertilization of the 
flowers, as the bushes were unusually full 
of bloom. Cranberries are not a full crop 
either, although they are adundant enough 
to make it worth while to glean in the 
wake of the regular pickers with scoops. 

I got most pleasure from gardens, espe- 
cially in Yarmouthport. First, I saw two 
huge butterfly bushes each side the door of 
the Kenneth Adams house and realized 
what growth this bush may make under 
Cape Cod conditions. Then Charles Otis, 
the Brookline Baptist and New York edi- 
tor, got hold of me and finding I did not 
have $12,000 on my person to buy a house 
next door to his, showed me his female 
ailanthus, rare on the Cape, and his roses. 
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furnished by the gowns of its women pa- 
trons and so should have only a gray back- 
ground. 

NE of the most popular features at 

the recent Victory Harvest Show in 
Philadelphia was a display made by the 
School of Horticulture for Women at 
Ambler, Pa. A map of Pennsylvania was 
represented by beautifully grown apples, 
with a huge Liberty Bell made of white 
onions occupying the center. The bell’s 
famous crack was indicated by grapes. This 
exhibit was set up by the students at the 
school and helped to give the show a highly 
Patriotic appeal. It was an excellent piece 
of work. 

It is to be hoped that these victory har- 
vest shows will be continued throughout 
the country for the duration of the war and 
will be followed by fruit and vegetable 
shows each season after the war is over. 
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Why Rabbits Eat Rugs 


EAR EDITOR—I was very much 

interested in the article on ‘“‘rug- 
eating’ rabbits in the September 15 issue 
of Horticulture. It must, indeed, seem very 
puzzling to see rabbits ignore all the nice 
green things in the garden and instead 
chance the proximity of humans on the 
porch just to eat a dyed grass rug. 

The explanation, however, lies in that 
one word “‘dyed’’. It is not that rabbits 
want to be contrary nor is it the fact that 
the rug is made of grass; it is simply that 
they are after one of our most common 
substances which is essential to their well- 
being, in other words—-salt. To make sure, 
I have just tasted a piece of my grass rug 
and find that it has a distinct salty taste. 

In my work with the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, I have had numerous 
occasions to observe how animals have 
chewed the paint off our posts and chewed 
on metal tags. At one time I lost my sun- 
glasses in the woods and when I found 
them two days later the case and part of the 
plastic frame had been chewed to pieces. 
All these cases can be traced to a craving for 
salt. Among sportsmen, of course, it is well 
known that animals will travel great dis- 
tances to a saltlick. In fact, unsportsman- 
like hunters often make unfair use of this 
knowledge. 

To get back to the grass rug, it may be 
possible to save it by placing rock salt at 
the edge of the garden or even beyond if 
the New York game laws allow it; 
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ground to keep the rabbits from digging 
under it. 

—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierre Madre, Calif. 


Disagrees With Dr. Dalberg 
EAR EDITOR—I note in the Sep- 


tember 15 Horticulture the comments 
made by Dr. R. Dalberg of Miami, Fla., as 
to annuals flourishing in Summer months. 
He feels, apparently, that there is only one 
locality entitled to be known as the Deep 
South, and that has to be Florida. 

We Biloxians here on the Gulf and the 
Mississippi are proud of our city, the fourth 
oldest in the United States. We feel we are 
truly in the Deep South. Now we plant 
our annuals in the Fall—alyssum, calli- 
opsis, pansies, poppies, stocks, larkspur, 
calendulas, clarkia, gaillardia, phlox and 
some others. They bloom profusely 
through the Spring until about the first 
of June, when they die out. Any second 
planting of this list never flourishes. It is 
true we have zinnias, marigolds and gail- 
lardias in our back cutting beds, but these 
are not used for display purposes, as all the 
Fall annuals are. 

So, dear editor, cheer up, and your face 
need not be red at all, for you were right 
in your statement. This can be backed by 
the 12 garden clubs of our city. 

In Summer we depend upon our shrubs, 
lilies, dahlias and perennials for our floral 
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display. I feel that the chrysanthemums 
that Mr. Mosnat has created will find a 
very important place in the Deep South 
and this second year on the Dean Kay has 
really brought forth a grand display. 


—Marie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Keeping Garden Tools Sharp 
EAR EDITOR—In the October | 


issue of Horticulture there is a state- 
ment that “‘corn stalks thrown on the 
ground can be cut to manageable lengths 
with a spade.” 

This makes me think of something | 
have long intended to write about— 
namely, how much better an edged garden 
tool is if the edge be kept sharp with a 
good scythestone. This applies to shovels, 
spades, hoes, edgers and even trowels. For 
several years I have used a scythestone and 
have taught the young Italian who helps 
us on our place to do the same in connec- 
tion with such implements. 

You cannot conceive of the difference 
between a well-sharpened shovel and an 
ordinary dull one in such jobs as rounding 
out about a tree. The clean, crisp sound of 
a sharp shovel doing this job and the ease 
with which it does the job more than repay 
the few strokes you give the edge occa- 
sionally. 

Many of our amateur gardeners and 
professional gardeners, too, would. find 
their job much lightened if they 








on the other hand, this may attract 
more rabbits than before, which 
would be worse for the garden. 
Why not enclose the grounds with 
a rabbit-proof fence? 

—wWalter F. Westerfeld. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Protection From Rabbits 


EAR EDITOR—Moth balls 

in small mesh bags hung on 
shrubbery will keep deer away 
from mountain gardens here in 
California. Perhaps they would 
keep rabbits away, too. I am mak- 
ing this suggestion in view of the 
letter by Marian P. Thomas in the 
September 15 issue of Horticulture. 
Mrs. Thomas complains that her 
rugs are being eaten by cottontail 
rabbits. It is my opinion, however, 
that a fence is the best protection 
against these animals. One made of 
closely woven wire need be only 
three feet high, and if used against 
a high wide mesh fence need be 
only 18 inches high. However, it 
should be partly buried in the 
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kept these common tools sharp- 
ened. 

—A. J. Sidford. 
Loudonville, N. Y. 


Decorations for Winter 
EAR EDITOR—In view of 


the interest now taken in dried 
wild flowers, seed pods and grasses 
for harvest arrangements and home 
use, readers may be giad to know of 
an experiment made last Autumn 
to prevent pollen from flying or 
falling on the furniture. 

I use a small 19-cent sprayer, 
such as is used indoors for moths 
or mosquitoes, filled with shellac 
thinned by adding extra alcohol. 

This does not glaze, but just 
makes the seeds and pollen stay put. 

When the downy milk weed pods 
widen with excessive heat another 
spraying will hold the silken seeds 
in place. 

My trail bouquet from last year 
still holds good. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Ragweed Found Useful 


OT all of the properties of ragweed 

are bad. No less an authority than 
Dr. George Washington Carver recently 
reported that the members of one of his 
Summer school classes cured themselves of 
whatever ailment they contracted from 
over indulgence in ice water by drinking a 
decoction prepared from ragweed leaves. 
In some cases the leaves themselves were 
masticated. 

Ragweed has also taken its place as a 
green manure crop. The magazine Better 
Crops With Plant Food reports that to- 
bacco crops comparable in quality to those 
grown on the virgin soil farmed by the 
early planters can be had by letting the 
natural weeds grow up during a fallowing 
period. Outstanding among the weeds cap- 
able of conditioning the soil for tobacco is 
ragweed. The plantings of tobacco which 
follow it are reported to get off to a quick 
start and make uniform growth. Perhaps 
self-sown green manures may do as well 
for other crops under other circumstances. 


Peaches and Chokeberries 


T SEEMS now to be well established 

that peach trees can be guarded against 
the mysterious X disease by killing off all 
chokecherries within 500 feet. If the two 
kinds of trees are left growing together the 
diseases will alternate from one host to the 
other until, in a few years’ time, all peach 
trees present will be severely affected. Even 
though an individual tree may not be killed 
its diseased branches will bear no fruit. 
Since recovery is impossible any peach tree 
suffering from X disease had better be re- 
moved. The destruction of the choke- 
cherries will protect any remaining healthy 
peaches. 


Unpruned Seedlings Survive 


T APPEARS that the time-honored 

practice of clipping the tops of seedling 
plants to prevent wilting after transplant- 
ing is not entirely beneficial. According to 
James E. Kraus, formerly of the Federal 
Bureau of Plant Industry, pruning makes 
no difference with lettuce, cauliflower, 
celery, pepper or onion plants as far as 
survival is concerned. Hardened or un- 
hardened, watered or not watered, just as 
many unpruned as pruned plants live after 
transplanting. In the case of lettuce severe 
pruning not only delays maturity but also 
reduces yield. Cauliflower is also delayed 
in maturity by the removal of over half of 
the leaf area. Tests with celery have also 
demonstrated that with young plants prun- 
ing has no object. Heavily pruned onion 
and pepper plants yield in normal fashion. 

The study determined that the rate and 
amount of root growth of cauliflower and 
celery plants subsequent to pruning are 
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reduced in proportion to the amount of 
foliage removed. It seems that pruning 
away half the leaf area removes about one 
quarter the total carbohydrates in the plant 
tops. Mr. Kraus concludes that plant recov- 
ery and resumption of root and top growth 
after transplanting appears to be directly 
tied up with the amount of carbohydrates 
present after pruning. 


Raspberries Without Stakes 


N Minnesota raspberries are being grown 

without benefit of stakes, wires or other 
form of support. The method as stated by 
Bulletin 206 of the extension service of 
that state is to select five to eight canes far 
enough apart to make the base of the hill 
about 15 inches wide. Draw the canes to- 
gether at the top and tie tightly. Two ties 
are necessary. Make the first as near the top 
as possible and the second about eight 
inches below the first. 

Unless properly made the tepee hill may 
have a tendency to twist and fall over. To 
avoid this, make a hill with a wide base, 
shorten the canes to four feet, and tie very 
tightly. 

The tepee system may require a little 
more work in keeping the hills free from 
grass and weeds, and some yield may be 
sacrificed in shortening the canes to four 
feet. Other than these, it has most of the 
advantages of the staked-hill system and in 
addition eliminates the inconvenience and 
cost of stakes. 

The spacing between hills is the same in 
this system as for the staked hill, about five 
by feet feet. 
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Raspberries grown in tepee form. 
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Liming the Subsoil 


HEN a soil needs lime it is said to be 

sour and the degree of its acidity can 
be accurately measured. The soil in the best 
condition for the growth of most crops is 
that which is determined by chemical means 
to be but slightly sour. 

The amount of lime required to sweeten 
soil to this favorable point depends upon 
its present degree of sourness and whether 
it is loam or sand. The sand requires less 
liming than the loam to effect the change in 
reaction. Liming should thus be governed 
by careful tests rather than by guess. 

Liming may be accomplished by adding 
any one of a variety of products, limestone, 
hydrated lime, quicklime, oyster shells, 
blast-furnace slag, wood ashes and others. 
Fineness of pulverization and purity are 
important. If it is fine enough to pass 
through a screen with 10,000 openings per 
square inch and is pure, a ton of limestone 
is equivalent to three-quarters of a ton of 
hydrated or burned lime or to about a half 
ton of quicklime. Some gardeners use one 
form and some another. Some use wood 
ashes which when fresh contain relatively 
high percentages of active lime. The so- 
called high magnesium liming materials are 
much favored. 

Liming of soils from which natural lime 
has long since been leached away is being 
advocated for wartime gardening. Forman 
E. Bear, soil chemist of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, recom- 
mends that lime be put on such soils and 
dug under and that a second application be 
made after digging. His idea is to get lime 
deeply into the soil as well as on top. In a 
soil so treated he says that deep roots can, 
in time of drought, tap a reservoir of plant 
food which would be wasted if the subsoil 
remained unlimed and, hence, sour. 


Baiting for Field Mice 


HE long-familiar field mouse bait, 

strychnine-treated grain, is now giving 
way to a newer and cheaper poison named 
zinc phosphide. One can of this new mate- 
rial selling for as little as 20 cents, applied 
to ten quarts of apples, furnishes sufficient 
bait to clear the mice out of three to ten 
acres of orchard, depending upon the in- 
festation. 

The advice of G. C. Oderkirk as stated 
in Wisconsin Horticulture is that gardeners 
discontinue the placing of mouse bait in 
special containers or stations. The best 
way, he says, is to search out the runs and 
place the bait in them. Since mice do not 
feed in the open it is necessary to space the 
bait at intervals and cover it lightly with 
grass. Also, it is important that bait be 
placed before the arrival of deep snows 
which will make the runs inaccessible. 












A pure white amaryllis is a superb flower in anybody’s window garden. 


fornia about 1908 and since that time 

has developed to where at least one 
collection includes about a half million 
bulbs. Last year Mr. Fred Howard had a 
greenhouse with some 8,000 plants which 
had been particularly selected for breeding 
purposes. There is a history of Burbank in 
this general connection, and of a French 
collection gathered by M. Compere which, 
it seems, included large flowers but not 
with the broad overlapping petals now 
characterizing the best plants. 

Hearing of this development recalled 
certain Florida experiences having to do 
with Mr. Theodore L. Mead, of Oviedo, 
and then much better toward the real head- 
quarters which brought me in touch as of 
today with a Florida transplant, Arno H. 
Nehrling, of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, whose father began to be in- 
terested in 1879 with amaryllis he saw in 
bloom in Houston, Tex. Being of the type 
of horticulturist who cannot let a good 
thing alone, Mr. Nehrling began collect- 
ing, experimenting, hybridizing and en- 
joying while yet in the North, with real 
progress when he went South. He then col- 
lected all the species of what he called 
hippeastrum. His son, the present manager 
of the Boston flower shows, began when a 
boy the crossing of amaryllis flowers, and 
it is my impression that he comes nearer 
being the present amaryllis authority than 
anyone else. 

So distinct and engaging a bloom could 
not avoid being interesting to others. Many 
private gardeners dipped into amaryllis and 
studied their habits and culture. Great col- 
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lections resulted, and one exists now at the 
duPont “‘Longwood”’ estate, near Wil- 
mington, Del. There is a suspicion that 
Theodore Roosevelt really first stirred up 
the exhibiting of amaryllis in Washington. 
The late John Scheepers grew them, loved 
them and showed them with his unique 
skill. 

Now all I have written above is intended 
to stir interest rather than to give direc- 
tions. With a carload of amaryllis coming 
East from California within a year, and 
with the appearance of this superb flower 
at the Spring shows, what is needed now 
is the simplest possible directions as to how 
to have one’s own experience and make 
one’s own mistakes in getting on with a 
subject not at all hardy but nevertheless 
easy enough to grow and to have to make 
it most deserving. 

One begins with the bulb, and the 
better the bulb in origin and nurture, the 
better the results. Quoting Mr. Nehrling, 
it is suggested that those who work with 
amaryllis should mix up soil at the rate of 
about one-third good garden loam, one- 
third well-rotted cow manure, and one- 
third sharp sand. If pH comes into the pic- 
ture, keep it around 7. The bulb ought to 
be potted so that at least two-thirds of its 
surface will be above the soil in the pot, 
which needs to be large enough to allow 
two inches of soil all around the bulb. 
Drainage must be provided for, and that is 
easily managed. Mr. Nehrling writes: 

After potting, soak the pots and then with- 
hold water until the soil becomes dry. As the 


roots are not active, this will cover a period of 
about three weeks. When root development be- 
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gins, a thorough watering will be necessary 
practically every day. 

The indoor treatment which goes on 
while the bulb is being prepared for this 
grand bloom gesture in March and April 
should be in an airy place with a day tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees, cooled off 10 
degrees at night. It takes some time for 
the flower spikes to appear, and then the 
expert sometimes uses either weak cow 
manure water once a week or a 5-7-5 com- 
mercial fertilizer stirred every three weeks 
into the top soil. The grower is warned to 
withhold fertilizer from the time the flower 
bud shows color until the blooming period 
is over. After that the bulbs should be kept 
growing, either in a cool greenhouse or 
plunged in a frame outdoors. 

I do not want to carry on with culture, 
but I want to have more people get*to 
know and experiment with more amaryllis, 
and then to hold themselves ready for some 
most interesting hybrids which are coming 
in due course from Howard in California. 
In that flowery land a combination has 
been worked out between amaryllis and 
crinum, and this bigeneric hybrid is known 
as Amarcrinum Howardii (which I see the 
new ‘Standardized Plant Names’ refers 
to Crinodonna) for which Mr. Howard 
received the highly prized Cory cup, 
awarded by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety each year ‘‘for the most meritorious 
novelty plant.”’ It is believed that this hy- 
brid is likely to develop into one of the 
finest types of plants for blooming in 
August and September. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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AST year about this time there was some 
heated discussion in Horticulture on 
the subject of damage to grapes by birds. 
While victims complained and protested, 
the professional bird lovers indignantly 
denied the charge against the birds. Being 
one of the victims, I ventured the explana- 
tion that the dry season and lack of water 
forced the birds to peck any juicy fruits— 
cherries, plums, prunes, grapes, and even 
raspberries and currants. 

Well, I was wrong. This Summer there 
has been no lack of water at any time. Yet 
we have had to fight for every cherry we 
got and from one very early sweet cherry 
we did not get a single cherry—the birds 
got them all. Depredation on grapes started 
two to three weeks before there was any 
sign of ripening. My early grapes, Dela- 
ware, Winchell and Daisy, were almost 
completely ruined before I noticed what 
was going on. As is the bird habit, for 
every pound actually eaten they ruin 100 
pounds by pecking. Considerable damage 
was done also on the later grapes. In fact 
none of my 50 vines of all types of grapes 
escaped damage. 

Not being quite sure of my own diag- 
nosis, I sent six clusters of damaged grapes 
to Geneva, N. Y., for examination. The 
verdict came back —‘‘bird injury.’’ The 
Geneva station reports that damage by 
birds has been more extensive and destruc- 


Fruit by Birds 


tive this season than in any previous season. 
They recommended bagging as the best and 
cheapest method of protection. If you have 
only half a dozen vines, bagging is easy. 
But bagging 50 vines is quite an undertak- 
ing. Covering the vines with cheesecloth 
(if you can get it) is equally effective and 
much easier, but cheesecloth is rather ex- 
pensive. It takes three or four square yards 
of cloth to cover a single vine and that puts 
on a tax of at least-one cent per pound of 
grapes. However, by careful handling the 
cheesecloth may be*saved for use another 
season. ' 

So it sums up to this: the birds eat the 
grapes not because they are thirsty but be- 
cause they like the taste of fruit sugar. 
Having deprived them of their natural 
heritage of wild fruits by clearing the land 
for cultivation and human habitation, we 
are getting it in the neck now from the 
birds and rightly so. The laws of evolution 
are inexorable. 

Next year, if you expect to harvest any 
grapes, begin bagging or covering the vines 
not later than the first week of August. 
Otherwise you are going to have in place of 
grapes a high-smelling stench of fermenta- 
tion proceeding from the vicinity of the 
grape vines that may even get you into 
trouble with the neighbors. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


Growing and Cooking Soy Beans 


QUARTER pound of soy bean seeds 

produced nearly four pounds of 
shelled green beans, or enough to make 
four bean dinners for our family of three. 
Sown on May 27, the seeds germinated 
within about 10 days and formed pods 
ready for picking during the middle of 
September. 

Planted three inches deep in rows run- 
ning 18 inches apart on the contour of a 
piece of gently sloping loamy soil, the 
plants grew to a height of three feet. In 
preparing the soil for planting, a generous 
application of complete fertilizer was 
worked into the spaces between the rows. 
Cultivation which was vigorous at first 
was stopped after the plants were large 
enough to shade the soil. 

I have found that morning picking gives 
the best flavor. Before the beans are cooked, 
however, it is necessary to open their tough 
pods by covering them with scalding water 
and permitting them to boil for about 10 
minutes. After that the pods can be broken 
in two and the beans snapped out. 

Of the several ways of cooking soy 
beans which have been tried in this neigh- 
borhood, the best procedure seems to be as 
follows: 

The newly shelled beans are covered 
with cold water and soaked for 12 hours. 
They are then drained and covered with 
fresh water which is permitted to come to 
a boil and is then drained off. A walnut- 
sized piece of butter is placed in the bottom 
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of a baking bowl the sides of which are 
lined with five pieces of fairly thick bacon. 
A layer of the beans is then turned into the 
bowl and covered with a small sliced onion 
which in turn is covered with two sliced 
tomatoes, peppered and salted. A second 
layer—made up of the same ingredients 
with the addition of bits of bacon is then 
added. Two cups of boiling water are then 
added and the dish is baked at 350 degrees 
for four hours. The cover of the baking 
bowl is removed before taking from oven 
to brown the top. 
—Ruth Price. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


Lectures About Herbs 


HE Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden 

is conducting a course on herbs, their 
culture and use, with the following pro- 
gram: 

November 2. ‘‘Herbs for the Small Garden, and 
How to Grow Them.”’ Elizabeth Remsen 
Van Brunt, honorary curator of culinary 
herbs. 

November 9. ‘‘Use of Herbs in Cooking.” 
Practical demonstrations. Mrs. H. K. Sven- 
son, A.M., instructor, home economics de- 
partment, New York University. 

November 16. ‘‘Distillation From Herbs.”’ 
Actual processes shown. Clarke E. Davis, 
vice-president and technical director, Vir- 
ginia Dare Extract Co. Inc. 

November 23. 1. ‘Identification of Herbs.”’ 
Dr. H. K. Svenson, curator of the herbarium. 
2. ‘Herb Teas.’ Dr. R. H. Cheney, resident 
investigator and professor of biology, Long 
Island University. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 


about Poison Ivy?” 
Price 25 cents 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
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other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1942. 

HOWARD W. BURGE, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires December 8, 1944) 








| Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 
Here they are:— 
PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating 
history of plant hunting, together with notes and anecdotes of 
the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work preceded his. 
In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and 
rare plants to be found in distant parts of the world, with com- 
ments on many of China’s floral treasures introduced into this 
country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The print- 
ing is superb. Each book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is 
an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of books $500 


like this can be purchased for five dollars. 
Formerly $15.00 NOW 








ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is per- 
haps the most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It 
is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 
at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers 
and its pages contain information not to be found 


anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! $600 
Formerly $15.00 NOW 





ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illus- 
trated books should have a place on the bookshelf of every 
garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere 
else—information about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson 
discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de luxe 
volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second 
volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from 
foreign lands, with notes about different ways in which they 








can be used to advantage. A book based almost 5 00 
t eas entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. gS 
Seer Formerly $10.00 NOW 


. bs 
THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 1% PRICE or less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 
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Imitating Mother Nature 


HAVE been long convinced that a more 

naturalistic approach to gardens that are 
fairly extensive is in order. Continually 
working the soil at the base of many trees 
and shrubs of fairly large size is not really 
necessary. For example, under a low- 
branched Judas tree (Cercis canadensis) 
that has a width of 25 feet, I planted the 
double Russian violet, which seemed to 
take on a new lease of life and now three 
years after planting has carpeted the 
ground with a heavy mat of luxuriant 
foliage. 

When the Judas tree is in bloom, there 
are myriads of the marvellously perfumed 
violets underneath, making what is indeed 
a perfect picture. 

In several other instances—under mag- 
nolias, lilacs and cherries—I started Rosina 
violets. In the open, these violets seemed 
rather delicate and winterkilled a great 
deal. Now, under the new conditions, they 
have so increased the area where they are 
growing that I have a surplus of plants for 
other spots. 

Another violet, The Czar, has also been 
benefited by the change and in its season 
gives me a large assortment of lovely, long- 
stemmed, fragrant blossoms for cutting. 

Snowdrops, snowflakes, hepaticas, mer- 
tensias and fritillarias do splendidly under 
trees, and on a southern exposure crocus, 
daffodils and cottage tulips have thrived 
well for many years. 

The removal of an occasional weed 
until they get thoroughly established is all 
the care needed. Bejng Spring-blooming 
plants, their growth is largely over before 
the heat of the Summer comes and no arti- 
ficial watering has ever been really neces- 
sary, although I must admit that protracted 
drought is not often a problem in this part 
of Canada. . 

These are only a few plants that can be 
used in this way. I have a neutral soil here 
and in acid soils many choice gems of the 
garden could be naturalized successfully. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


The Gold Coin Flower 


HE gold coin flower, Cassia chamz- 

crista, a native annual in this section, 
is an attractive and interesting subject and 
much more refined in appearance than 
many of our cultivated flowers. When 
given ample space it forms a neat spread- 
ing plant about 18 inches high, with 
showy golden flowers strung on the lower 
side of the stem, but to me the light-green 
pinnate foliage is more attractive. It en- 
dures heat and drought and therefore is a 
useful plant in a low, dry border or rock 
garden. At night it folds its leaves as 
though going to sleep, making the plant 
look like a little bunch of sticks. Seed 
should be sown very early in the Spring 
for best results. 

—NMrs. Anna Johanning. 

Baldwin, Kans. 
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FITTING THE GARDEN TO ITS WINTER COAT— 


ETTING the garden ready for 

Winter under wartime conditions 

should be extended to include get- 
ting it ready for next year. Time and mate- 
rial are both at a premium and will be 
more so in the Spring. Every effort ex- 
pended now should look towards cutting 
down on work in the future. Covering and 
staking materials should, in so far as is 
possible, be improvised from objects now 
on hand. Newly purchased materials 
should be of such nature or size that they 
will have Summer-time use. 

Also, getting ready for Winter should 
deal with more than the problem of ensur- 
ing the persistence of garden plants. There 
are soil, tools, leftover fertilizers and spray 
material to consider, to say nothing of 
keeping the stored crops of the past season 
in good condition until used. 

The protection of herbaceous plants 
over Winter is usually preceded by remov- 
ing the dead tops, the making fast of labels 
and providing for surface drainage in areas 
where Winter thaws have been known to 
cause water to stand and subsequently 
freeze. If the plants are stripped of their 
dead tops, Winter protection with a mulch 
of hay, straw or cranberry tops becomes 
almost imperative. Beds swept bare of pro- 
tective dead stems and not otherwise cov- 
ered will not catch or hold snow in Winter. 

The Autumn clean-up will in some 
measure prevent the survival of some kinds 
of pests and save time in Spring. It is im- 
portant, however, that the tops of herba- 
ceous plants be left in place until they are 
really dead. To remove living plant tops 
may deprive the roots of stored energy 
needed for Spring growth. 





Wrapping trees in Winter makes 
them proof against rabbits, mice 
and sun scald. 


November 1, 1942 








How to protect roses, evergreens and other plants 
which may readily be damaged by freezing weather 





When covering well-established 
perennials in well-drained soil the old 


advice to withhold the mulch until | _ 


after solid freezing occurs is good. 
Under such conditions the purpose 
served by the mulch is probably only 
that of preventing alternate thawing 
and freezing during snowless periods 
of sunny Winter days and cold nights. 

With new plantings or with straw- 
berry plants, Winter protection is 
often given for the purpose of keeping 
plants warm. Mulch added before deep 
freezing occurs will do just that, as the 
strawberry growers have proved by 


better yields after relatively early cov- "=~ + 
ering. One reason for desiring warmer % 

soil for new plantings is that it pre- gf 
vents the heaving which has as one of ip 


its results the rupturing of root sys- 
tems by layers of ice formed beneath 
the surface of the soil. 

The covering material can find its 
Summer use as mulch above the roots 
of growing plants. Summer mulch of 
shrubberies and many herbaceous 
plants of the flower and vegetable 
garden makes for better growing con- 


ditions and reduces labor in the way ae x 
of weeding and cultivating. ie 


The simplest method of over-win- 
tering doubtfully hardy plants is often 
to lift a clump or two of each variety 
for removal to a coldframe, pit or 
other protected place. This practice is 
especially adaptable to garden chrys- 
anthemums, as they require division 
and replanting every Spring. Along this 
same line is the practice of not planting 
Winter-tender plants in Autumn. Shasta 
daisies planted in Autumn often meet with 
trouble not encountered when they are set 
in the Spring. 

Time and trouble can be saved in 
mulching shrubs and other woody plants 
by using fallen leaves for the purpose in 
the Autumn. The leaves have little value 
as Winter covering for flower beds because 
after being wet they become sodden, or, if 
dry, are blown off by the wind. About the 
only place where leaves can be used to 
successfully cover herbaceous plants is in 
frames, where rain and snow are kept from 
them by glass or shutters. However, oak 
leaves are better than nothing, although 
this is hardly true of maple leaves. 

Attention to constant deep mulching 
and the resulting increase in both Winter 
root warmth and soil moisture reserve 
tends to reduce much of the foliage injury 
of many kinds of evergreens. Evergreens 
beneath the eaves of buildings or in other 
positions where snow damage is likely can 
be protected from breakage by tying, brac- 
ing or, sometimes, by barriers placed to 
prevent their being snow-laden later on. 
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Pine boughs are useful for protecting many 
kinds of tender plants, including shrubs. 


Attempts at removing snow, once it has 
covered the plants, almost always result in 
serious breakage of branches. In exposed 
areas screening against Winter sun and 
wind is advisable with whatever materials 
are now available. 

In the rose garden, the best contributor 
to Winter safety has proved to be extreme 
health and vigor in the previous growing 
season. Hilling with soil and an application 
of mulch after freezing are still sound prac- 
tices, provided the hilling process does not 
expose roots to Winter weather. Some 
gardeners now place roofing paper cylin- 
ders around their bush roses and fill them 
with soil. The modern practice with bush 
roses is to get as much top growth through 
the Winter as possible. Much sound wood 
in Spring means less pruning. Less pruning 
leads to better growth and more flowers. 

With tender-topped climbing roses as 
well as other vines such as boysenberry 
and tender grapevines, Winter protection 
is achieved by lowering the branches to the 
ground and covering them. 

Another part of the program of bedding 
the garden down for Winter is the preser- 
vation of leaves, dead plant tops and other 
waste material for composting. Even if 
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compost piles do not decompose in cold 
weather, they should be made with care 
and neatness. If properly piled and inter- 
layered with soil, compost heaps can safely 
include diseased plant tops. However, if 
such pest ridden material is carelessly tossed 
on rubbish piles it may remain exposed and 
act as a source of reinfection of the garden 
plants in Spring. Autumn-made compost 
piles will not be sufficiently rotted to per- 
mit their contents being dug into the garden 
in Spring. Undecomposed and disease free 
wastes can, however, be used for mulching 
growing plants next year. 

Getting ready for Winter is not entirely 
an outdoor program. Tender bulbs, corms 
and roots which have been lifted for the 
Winter must be given suitable storage ac- 
cording to their individual temperature and 
moisture requirements. Stored fruits and 
vegetables will also need attention. 


Smooth Woad in Utah 


HE article of Anna Johanning in 

Horticulture for August prompts me 
to add these experiences in the cultivation 
of Isatis glauca. I began growing smooth 
woad (isatis) in my herb garden to add 
interest to my Latin classes, who each 
Spring read of Czsar’s battle with the blue- 
painted Celts on the shores of Britain. 
These primitive people dyed their faces 
with woad to make them, according to 
Cesar, of ‘more horrible aspect in battle.” 

I noticed that this plant has escaped in 
parts of Utah, and then learned that it had 
been used by the early settlers here for dye- 
ing. In one of Donald Culross Peattie’s 
books I find an account of its causing a 
minor financial panic in France in the 1 7th 
century when its dye product, isatin, was 
replaced by the same chemical extracted 
from the imported indigo of India. 

The word “‘woad’’ comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘wéd,”’ signifying the 
part of the plant from which the dye is 
made. 

My few plants in the herb garden soon 
escaped into my iris garden and made such 
a beautiful and much needed accompani- 
ment to the stiffness of that garden that I 
allow this biennial to reseed there, although 
it must be curbed somewhat. 

This checking is easily done by pluck- 
ing with long stems the interesting stalks 
of seeds just before they are dry. Tying 
them into bundles and drying them upside 
down, I| have a stunning black and white 
accompaniment for my Winter bouquet 
mixed with the honesty, “‘silver penny,” 
seed pods, and the dried stalks of the rich, 
rose-colored eriogonum, or false buck- 
wheat, that grows wild here. 

The curtains of my dining room are 
dyed a lovely soft blue with this plant, an 
interesting addition to a house furnished 
with pioneer pieces. 

So for its practical, its historic, and its 
esthetic value, | wonder why this easily 
grown plant is not more widely cultivated. 


—Eileen Mulholland. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Apples That Are Sprayed 


N the July Horticulture I note with in- 

terest the article entitled ‘Apples That 
Are Sprayed.’’ You, of course, are ac- 
quainted with the investigation made by 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., and published in Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin, Number 267, June, 
1941. The Public Health Service has also 
issued about seven special reports on this in- 
vestigation, based on field operations ex- 
tending over a 14-month period and 
dealing with 1231 men, women and chil- 
dren who lived in an apple-growing region 
where large quantities of lead arsenate had 
been used for many years as insecticide 
sprays. 

The report is very full and complete and 
shows very clearly that no harm was done 
to those people using arsenate of lead in 
spraying, dusting and other operations over 
periods of from a few years to as many as 
15 or 20, and even consuming lead arse- 
nate spray residue in much larger quantities 
than the average person consumes on 
sprayed fruits. Furthermore, such diseases 
as affect the heart, pulmonary tuberculosis 
and neoplastic diseases were not produced 
nor affected by the consumption of lead 
arsenate as spray residue, nor influenced by 
it. There was no indication obtainable 








Spring Shows in 1943 


T SEEMS probable that only two 

of the usual large Spring flower 
shows will be held in 1943. The 
Detroit show will be held for a week 
beginning March 20 and seems likely 
to be a comprehensive show. The 
Boston exhibition will be held March 
13 to 21, but in Horticultural Hall 
instead of in Mechanics Building as 
in recent years. The buildings com- 
monly used for the Spring exhibi- 
tions in New York and Chicago have 
been taken over by the government. 




















from the marital histories of men and 
women examined at the field office of any 
effect on fertility attributable to lead arse- 
nate exposure. This information is given 
in the spirit of co-operation and assistance. 
—T. J. Talbert. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Old Mother Nature doesn’t fret 

When skies are gray and fields are wet; 

Old Mother Nature always knows 

W hat’s underneath the wintry snows. 
—Douglas Malloch. 








lawns and gardens. 


of a good weed killer. 








WATCH OUT FOR MILK PURSLANE 





Milk purslane, a weed which has become a pest in many sections. 


HERE has been much complaint this season about milk purslane or spotted 
spurge (Euphorbia maculata) which grows wild in barren places and, quite 
naturally, becomes a populous intruder in weakened lawns where the grass is 
thin. It is a prostrate annual weed which takes its common name from the fact 
that when any of its branches are broken, a milky juice exudes. This exudation 
is said to be poisonous to some people. It gets into drives and walks as well as 


The best means by which to control this weed in lawns is to stimulate the grass 
into vigorous growth and to avoid close mowing. Hand pulling of denser stands 
will need to be resorted to now that weed killers with selective properties are 
unavailable for the duration. In other places it can be readily exterminated by use 


Courtesy Ohio State Experiment Station. 
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You can’t do better than 
plant Peonies from Brand's 
Prize-Winning Stock. Their 
beauty and fragrance will increase 
year after year. Here are three gor- 
geous Brand originations: Blanche King, 
a glowing deep pink; Hansina Brand, a 
glistening flesh-pink with salmon reflex, 
and Krinkled White, a single with broad, 
pure white petals surrounding a tuft of 
golden stamens. 


All three, a $10 value, for $7.50. 


Another choice group contains: Phillippe 
Rivoire, the highest rated and richest 
colored of all red peonies; Le Cygne, a 
highly rated, fine creamy white of perfect 
form, and August Dessert, a large rose- 
red with white-tipped petals and golden 
stamens. 
All three for only $5.25. 


BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS, all grown 


on their own roots, at reasonable prices. 


GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, in- 
cluding the famous Wunderkind and 
Cheerio. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Beautiful Catalog FREE 
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LILACS 


planted now will be ready to grow with 
the first warm days of Spring. Our 
stock, grown on their own roots, in- 
cludes 


Alphonse Lavallee, Double, light laven- 
der. 


Charles X, Single, reddish-purple. 

Charles Joly, Double, deep purplish-red. 

Congo, Single, lively deep red. 

— Spaeth, Single, deep purplish- 
red. 

Mme. Florent Stepman, Single, creamy- 
white. 

Marie Legraye, Single, large white. 

Michel Buchner, Double, pinkish-lilac. 

Montaigne, Double, silvery-pink. 

Pres. Grevy, Double, clear lavender. 

Pres. Loubet, Double, deep wine-red. 


Pres. Poincaire, Double, very large 
pinkish-lavender. 


One each of any five or more strong, 
bushy plants 3 ft. tall at $7.50 for 5 or 
$15.00 for 10. These have been selected 
as outstanding varieties. We can fur- 
nish these and others in various sizes 
as well as common purple or white in 
vigorous plants for hedges or as indi- 
viduals. 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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Bare Soil To Be Avoided 


ESEARCH into soil conservation is 
beginning to establish the practice of 
mulching farm crops. Recent government 
tests in Nebraska have led to the develop- 
ment of farm machinery which will pre- 
pare farm soils for the planting of row 
crops and at the same time leave the residues 
of previous crops of grain or corn strewn 
on the soil surface. 

The greatest single benefit to be gained 
from this method of farming is in the 
increase and conservation of soil moisture. 
The idea is that bare soil is to be avoided. 
F, L. Duley and J. C. Russel, authors of an 
interesting government publication on us- 
ing crop residues for soil defense, have this 
to say about bare soil. 

Drops of water falling on a bare soil change 
the structure of the soil. The surface becomes 
compacted. A compacted surface layer prevents 
the rapid penetration of rainfall or of water 
applied by sprinklers. Likewise, a heavy rain 
falling on a clean, finely prepared seed bed soon 
compacts the surface. Then the water can enter 
the soil at only a slow rate and much of it may 
be lost as runoff. 

In a vertical section of soil from a sprinkled 
plot the compact layer on the surface is clearly 
distinguishable from the underlying soil. The 
structure of the soil at the surface will have been 
changed greatly by the impact of the water 
falling on it. In this thin, compacted surface 
layer there are no large openings. Water pene- 
trates the soil slowly after such a compact layer 
has been formed at the surface. If a soil is to 
retain its maximum capacity for absorbing 
rainfall the surface must be kept open. 

It is possible to prevent the formation 
of a compact layer on cultivated soil by 
protecting the surface with crop residues. 

This truth applies to all cultivated soils. 
While it is possible to break up the surface 
crust by the time-honored practice of hoe- 
ing, it would seem that home gardeners 
could save work by heeding this bit of farm 
research. 


Tolmiea as a Ground Cover 


HE Tolmiea or ‘‘Pick-a-Back’’, which 

is popular as a house plant, has other 
uses in addition to gracing the window 
garden. Mine came to me as a potted plant, 
valued for the beautiful form of its heart- 
shaped leaf and its interesting habit of 
forming new little plants on the old leaves. 
On consulting ‘“‘Bailey’s Encyclopedia’’ 
and finding that it was a native of Alaska, 
named for Dr. Tolmie of the Hudson Bay 
Company, I concluded that it might be safe 
to trust it to a New Jersey Winter out-of- 
doors. The experiment was a success and | 
found that the plant made a very attractive 
ground cover in partial shade. It resembles 
very closely its relative, our native Mytella 
or Bishop’s Cap. It is no more beautiful 
than the Mytella (which I hope my gar- 
den will never be without) but it is a little 
better adapted to compact spaces. I would 
suggest to anyone who is growing Tolmiea 
as a house plant that they set one or two 
of the off-shoots in the garden next Spring 
and allow it to become naturalized. 


—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 
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4-IN-1 SUPERFINE 
TULIP COLLECTION 


25 Giant Darwins 25 Single Early 
25 Mendels 25 Triumphs 
100 Bulbs in All, . . $4.35 


25 Bulbs, Any Group, $1.25 


Bulbs are 4” to 41/2" in circumfer- 
ence, will produce huge flowers 
Guaranteed to Bloom. .Shipped P’p’d 
These are four distinct mixtures. You 
can have 25 of each kind or any com- 
bination in units of 25 bulbs. Each 
group is a hand-picked mixture of 
our finest sorts—packed in England 

in units of 25 each. 


FREE Fall Bulb Folder 


Lists the finest varieties of Tulips and 
Daffodils, many hard-to-get Novelties 


GOtu.oDF AR SB 
160 East 57th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Scarborough in Westchester 


America’s Largest Florist 
Established 1889 








FIVE LILIES 


all “GOOD DOERS” 


Ea. Doz. 
L. tenuifolium $.15 $1.50 


L. regale 29 2.50 
L.umbellatum .20 2.00 
L. tigrinum .20 2.00 
L. canadense .20 2.00 
3 each of the above $2.85 
Sandyloam 
N. Springfield, Vt. 
Our CATALOGUE lists 140 


varieties 











From the Green Mountains of Vermont 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


and 
COUNTRY-STYLE GIFTS 
that please everybody 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
Putney Box G Vermont 

















KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


By 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 


ONTAINS more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees. 


Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of the 
outstanding tree books of today. Designed for reading 
convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with cover in 
four colors. 


The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, the 
hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces — these are but a 
few of the aristocratic American tree families found in 


this book. 
Cloth Bound, size 12 x 8%4,”, 216 pages. 
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“CHINESE” WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand 
new plants 


There is only one book which describes this 
man’s remarkable life, his exciting years in 
the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his 
quiet last days at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
he called, “America’s greatest garden.” 


This book, with its many rare pictures and 
its list of Wilson’s introductions, is called 
“E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written 


by Edward I. Farrington. 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies 
which remain on our shelves we are now offer- 
ing at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 
Wilson library complete. Add the story of 





Horticultural Hall 





Send your order today for prompt delivery. 
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Boston, Mass. 


his life. 
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Shadblows for Early Bloom 


N ANY of the species of shadbush or 
shadblow are but shrubs and not 
very showy when compared with other 
shrubs of the same season of bloom, for 
the petals are often narrow and tinged 
green and thus they do not give the great 
mass of white of the related cherries, plums 
and apples. However, two of our species 
are truly trees and of the height of most 
of the flowering cherries and apples, 
blooming just between these two groups. 

The downy shadblow, Amelanchier 
canadensis, has unfolding leaves that are 
very white downy but this character dis- 
appears in Summer. The Allegheny shad- 
blow, A. laevis, on the other hand, is nota- 
ble because the unfolding foliage is 
smooth and of the same color as the purple 
beech, this character being lost when the 
leaves are fully unfolded. Both of these 
have broad oblong petals, somewhat 
drooping clusters, and the masses of pure 
white are as showy as those of any white- 
flowered apple or cherry. These amelan- 
chiers bloom with flowering dogwood and 
give a similar effect in the distance but 
their buds are never killed by Winter cold, 
as were many of the dogwoods this past 
Winter. 

Some years ago in European nurseries 
there originated a hybrid of these two, 
called apple shadow, A grandiflora, with 
unfolding leaves which are both white 


downy below and purple-red in color, 
making the flower mass have a pink tinge. 
But this plant is also made by nature and 
is very common in some parts of southern 
New England, giving the woods in early 
May the effect of pale pink Japanese cher- 
ries on trees 25 feet or more high. Some 
buds are definitely pink and that color is 
carried into the flowers. This has been 
known for 20 or more years and plants 
may be found in our woods after much 
searching. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Propagating Trolliuses 
ROLLIUSES grow slowly from seeds, 


as a rule, but ledebouri is an exception. 
Seeds sown in the Fall in a coldframe show 
a good germination in Spring. Division of 
the roots, using a sharp knife or a small 
hatchet, is an easy means of propagation. 





The European globe-flower, Trollius euro- 
pzus, thrives in partial shade. 

In sections where trolliuses have long 
been grown from seed, numerous selections 
have appeared. Many of these still purely 
local varieties are exceptionally attractive 
in flower color. 


Book About Plant Diseases 


**The Nature and Prevention of Plant Dis- 
eases,” by K. Starr Chester. Published by the 
Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $4.50. 


The subject matter and manner of its 
treatment have been adapted in the book 
to the needs of students to whom an ele- 
mentary course in plant pathology is a 
necessary part of background training. 
The book also provides them a work to 
which they may turn for detailed and spe- 
cific directions for plant disease control. 
It is a thoroughly scientific work, well 
illustrated and well printed and will serve 
a useful purpose. 

















22-24 West 27th Street 





FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CALLAS ELLIOTIANA 


Rich GoitpeEN YELLOW FLOWERS VARIEGATED FOLIAGE 
Extra Selected Bulbs 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


- - + 100 $65.00 





New York City l 
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Victory Gift for 
GARDENING FRIENDS 





SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


Special Christmas Package only ve 


Shows how to save fertilizer and get gor- 
geous flowers, rich velvety lawns, larger 
yields of tender, luscious vegetables. Tests 
not just for acidity, but for all important 
plant food elements. Makes 50 individual 
tests. Easy to use. Just compare colors on 
a chart. Complete with instructions and 
data on plant needs. 


SEND NO MONEY. Order C.O.D. 
$4.75 plus postage. (Or send $4.75 and we 
pay postage.) Sudbury Soil Testing Lab- 
oratory, Box 642, South Sudbury, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL — two for $8.95 


RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 





e-Safe’ 

_ See $1.50 
Audubon Water Foun- 
tain furnishes drink- 
ing water durin 
DEE Se<scuved $9.50 
Add 25c for ae 
and mailing to your 
check. 

FOLDER MAILED ON 
REQUEST 
audubon py workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








AMARYLLIS 


The superb potting bulb. Assorted colors, 50c 
ea. Three for $1.25. Our “Select Strains” are the 
world’s best. 75c ea. Three for $2.00. 

The Orchid Amaryllis, a Sprekelia hybrid, 
dee ag sure to flower early, jumbo size, 75c. 
M 

Tropleal Spider Lily, huge exquisite white 
flowers 50c. 

Clivia, blooming size $1.00 and $2.00 ea. 

All these and over 300 other bulbs described 
in our free catalog. Careful and complete culture 
direction for growing in pots or outside is given. 

We specialize in Amaryllis and all forcing 
bulbs oak as colored Calla, Freesia, etc. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne, Calif. 








A choice selection, beautifully polished 
and waxed, postpaid, $1.00 per dozen. 


RALPH EAGER 
1126 Randolph Avenue Milton, Mass. 
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Success With the Tithonia. 


HEN the tithonia made its debut 

some years ago in the leading seed 
catalogues I ordered it and followed the 
directions by starting the seed inside early 
in March. By May I had sturdy, six-inch 
plants to set out. Early October frost black- 
ened the dense 10-foot growth which was 
just beginning to show buds in the angles 
of the green velvet leaves. 

That Summer I saw the tithonia in 
bloom at the trial gardens at Como Park 
in St. Paul and liked its blossoms. There- 
fore, when the catalogues the following 
Winter featured Fire Ball, an earlier va- 
riety than Tithonia speciosa, which I had 
planted the Spring before, I decided to try 
it. The seed was started inside in late Febru- 
ary and handled as before. This earlier 
variety did not have as robust a growth, 
but rewarded us in early September with 
a nice display of fiery orange blossoms 
three inches wide on long, curved stems, 
which added a distinction to many ar- 
rangements as they kept well in water. 

This Spring it was the middle of May 
before I got my annuals planted. In one 
place I wanted to screen off some adjacent 
property and remembered my tithonia 
seeds, which I planted in open ground to 
furnish a green background. They have 
been in full bloom since the middle of July. 

So I have come to the conclusion that 
the tithonia is among the plants that pro- 
duce only foliage if it gets a head start with 
rich ground and plenty of moisture, but if 
it is planted after the soil is warm and not 
fertilized or over watered, it will bloom 
early and abundantly. 

—xMrs. E. H. Erickson. 
Olivia, Minn. 


Lectures in New York 


HE second Members’ Day program of 

the New York Botanical Garden will 
be held at 3.30 p.m. on November 4. 
Dr. H. A. Gleason, head curator and assist- 
ant director, will speak on the subject of 
“Botany in the Public Service.’’ Dr. Glea- 
son will give an idea of how the New York 
Botanical Garden is making use of its col- 
lections of living and preserved plants, its 
library, museum and the specialized knowl- 
edge of its staff members to perform a 
unique and invaluable type of public 
service. 


Blue Flower for Rock Gardens 


OR a flower that is a real vinca blue in 

color I recommend the charming Cali- 
fornia wild flower, Linum lewisi. The 
blooms are carried on wiry stems a foot 
high and are produced in abundance over a 
long period. The plants are easily grown 
perennials, which bloom the first year from 
seed and seem to grow in any soil. The 
plants are not of much value if wanted to 
produce flowers for cutting, but are excel- 
lent for the border or rock garden. 

—J. G. Hootman. 

Sierra Madre, Calif. 
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SCIENCE Points 
the Wayto Tree 
Health and Beauty 


{ i Bartlett Tree Service is 
complete and dependable. 
1 It is based on scientific 
diagnosis and treatment, 
and includes: Spraying, 
| HK Feeding, Root Treatment, 
Soil Reconditioning, Ca- 
| fa bling andCavityTreatment. 
Wy Available from Maine to 
WW the Carolinas. Phone our 
nearest office or write: 










The F. A. Bartuerr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 


~_ 
5 





we ane 


am 


BARTLETT 


E EXPERTS 





GIANT PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blos- 
soms. Without question the most popu- 
lar bulb for home culture, quickest and 
surest to bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 

Three sizes: 75c, 90c, $1.10 
per dozen postpaid 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue 
mailed free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














RIDE WITH US 


Hop in, Save your tires and gasoline. 
Shopping by mail, is a TIRE-less and prac- 
tical way to supply your complete garden- 
ing needs. Buy regularly from the con- 
cerns advertising in Horticulture. They 
will help you to take the “chase” out of 
pur-chase. 


If you can’t find it ask ““Tel-U-Where”. 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














W Wye ololelestel at avate 410s 


€ATALOGUE 





’ 

Cover to cover, the B. & A. Catalogue 

is designed to help you plan and plant 
your garden. In it are featured the 
specialties upon which our reputation 
was established . . . Roses—New and 
Old, Azaleas, Rare Evergreen and 
Deciduous Shrubs, Perennials, and 
Unusual Hardy Plant Specialties, 
Accurate color pictures, careful de- 
scriptions and cultural notes will win 
for this catalogue a place among your \ 








FREE east of the Mississippi; 
25 cts. elsewhere. 


‘ep  Bobbink & Atkins 


522 Paterson Ave. 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 


; garden books. Write for your copy— 


NURSER YMEN 

















TREE 
PEONIES 


LILACS 


Farr Hybrid Lilacs for 
a background and Farr 
Tree Peonies in the fore- 
ground will add new 
life to your shrub bor- 
der. Once established, 
both are permanent. 
Lowest prices in 34 
years for Tree Peonies 
in a full range of exotic 
colors. Lilac listing re- 
sults from 34 years of 
evaluation. 

Plants guaranteed to 
grow by a 7-Point 
Guarantee. 
Write today for free 
Lilac and Tree Peony 

folders. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 134 


‘ ~ Weiser Park 








Penna. 











Evergreen Sprays 
(fresh cut) 
12” to 20” long 
FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
White Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, 


Colorado Blue Spruce, Red Pine, Norway 
Spruce, Mugho Pine, Canadian Hemlock. 


Price—20 Sprays for $1.25 delivered 
to your home 
or 


Sent to your friends as gifts 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 
to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this Fall for bloom next Spring. 

10 for $1.00 $25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[{Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—([Liverwort] 

Viola Pedata—[Bird’s Foot Violet] 

Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 


Send for complete list of wild flowers. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





Cactus Without Spines 


EW hybrids and garden forms are 
making the epiphyllums more popu- 

lar. Development of the wild kinds native 
to Mexico and the region to the south of 
that country has produced many named 
varieties offering a choice of flower colors 
—white, yellow-white, red, pink and 
purple. The blooms of some of these vari- 
eties measure six or seven inches across. 
Epiphyllums are fast-growing, nearly 
spineless cacti with flattened, leaf-like 
stems. While they can be grown outdoors 
in Southern California, gardeners in colder 





A new epiphyllum from California. 


sections must keep them in pots so that 
they may be moved indoors in Winter. 
During the mild part of the year the plants 
thrive on porches or in partially shaded 
places in the garden. 

As with other fast-growing cacti, epi- 
phyllums do better in a potting soil well 
stocked with leafmold and peat. They can 
also benefit from feeding during the grow- 
ing season. Feeding can, however, be over- 
done since strong plants may put on two 
feet of new stem growth without extraor- 
dinary stimulation. 

After the plants have been brought in- 
side it is essential that they be kept cool 
during the Winter resting period. A com- 
bination of reduced light and warm air may 
promote the formation of spindling stems 
on which no flowers will appear in Spring. 











HORTOQUIZ CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


for Garden Clubs now ready. Includes 
quiz, lecture, entertainment. Complete 
$1.50 postpaid. Further information on 
request. Address 


HORTOQUIZ, Box 2412, Hollywood, Calif. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
New Folder on Lectures and Courses 
by 
ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 
Nationally Known Landscape Architect 
Lecture Tours — 1943 


Feb. through April—Southern and Western States 
June through Sept.—Eastern and Midwestern States 


524 E. MASON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


USE DOG-O-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest”’ 


P. W. RHOADES 
South Sudbury, Mass. 





P. O. Box 120 





Rust-Resistant! Huge, ex- 
(JME quisite blooms, 2-to3-ft. spikes; easy to 
grow. 3 finest colors, Crimson, Yellow, 
yi -eRRose, all 3, a l5e-Pkt. of each, for 10c. 
ZZ Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE--all about the best 
€ flower and vegetable seeds that grow. Write today! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
-or—Clinton, Iowa 










280 Burpee Bldg. | 





MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Decorative vegetables pinch-hit for annuals in the 
Hardy Garden sequence. Dwarf fruit trees and orna- 
mentals bearing edible fruits enlist the Spring and 
Autumn Garden for service. Above all, now is the 
time for ‘Peace in the Garden” (permanent adorn- 
ments. Minimized upkeep). All illustrated by pro- 
fessional size, natural color slides of outstanding 
merit. New lecture for the horticultural-minded: 
“American Horticulture Steps Out.’’ (Historical 
background. New chemical results.) 








DIAPENSIA LAPPONICA 


A Rare Alpine from the North 
Fine clumps, $1.00 each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Barre, Vt. Catalogue Free 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


Dept. H 














SCENTED GERANIUMS—Collection of 12 varie- 
ties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 





WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glam- 
our and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. ““Longview,’”’ Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, 
$1. Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 








POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER — Lifetime experience under glass. 
Thoroughly experienced. Horticultural AB. Full 
knowledge of handling help. No incumbrance, will 
go anywhere. John J. McCusker, Room S-1-N-N, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





113th ANNUAL 


AUTUMN 
FLOWER SHOW 


NOVEMBER 5, 6, 7 and 8 


Thursday 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday _1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 





Admission 50 Cents 
Plus 5 Cents Tax 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday 
November 18, 1942 
3 P.M. 


Short business session 


followed by 
Special Feature—Lecture 


"Rare Floral Treasures 
From the Southeast" 


by Mrs. J. Norman Henry 
Botanist and Plant Collector 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street © 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THIRTY- FIFTH 
ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


NOVEMBER 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1942 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 
participating 
to be held at 
The American Museum of 
Natural History 


77th Street—Central Park West 


Private view from 7 to 10 P.M. on the 
opening day for members of The Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York, the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
and the affiliated organizations of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Open free to the public Friday and Sat- 
urday from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sunday, 
from 1 to 5 P.M. 





Evening Lecture 
NOVEMBER 9 At 8:30 P:M. 


War Gardening in Britain 


By Prof. James Scott-Watson 
Agricultural Attaché to the 
British Embassy 

















GENTIANA PURDOMI 


From Tibet. Narrow, dark green leaves and 
large trumpets of bright blue on long trailing 
stems, Aug. to Oct. Thrives in full sun or light 
shade. Not particular as to soil. 

3 for $1.25, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON 





Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 


WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here 
are rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant 
Oxalis, Morea, Monarch of the East, 
Colored Callas and the like. 


Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN  ODept.B $$ NEW JERSEY 


POET’S NARCISSUS 


Very fragrant, Hardy. Excellent for naturali- 
zation purposes. 
$11.0C a Bushel or $6.50 a Half Bushel, 
Postpaid 
Mrs. JAMES K. BARR, Eastham P.O., Virginia 


























SUPERIOR GLADS 


Write for your copy of our new catalogue listing 
many of the finest recent introductions. Most of 
these are offered at substantial discounts from last 
year’s prices and in addition many special collec- 
tion offers are made. We also list a very fine group 
of novelty Daffodils. A post card will place your 
name on our mailing list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 


Send:for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOW. HAMMIT 


ARD 
13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 
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The Elderberry in the South 


E most interesting shrub in our 
Louisiana farmyard is a native elder, 
Sambucus canadensis. It is both ornamental 
and useful. Its thick, light green foliage 
gives a deep shade at the end of our porch. 
Flowers begin to come out about May 15, 
and continue for about four weeks. The 
separate flowers are tiny, but they grow in 
large, flat, cream-white clusters, 12 inches 
or more across, at the tip of straight stalks. 
They have the fragrance of honey, and are 
delicious fried in batter. The berries change 
color as they ripen, turning from green to 
wine, to black. They are very attractive to 
birds, but make such delicious jelly and 
pies that we try to beat our pet mockers to 
as many as possible. Here are my recipes: 


FRIED ELDERBERRY BLOSSOM 


1 cup flour 1 egg 
1 teasp. baking powder % cup milk 
Y% teasp. salt 6 clumps blossoms 


Wash the blossoms, which have been cut 
with two or three inches of stem. Holding by 
stem, dip into batter and fry in deep, ‘hot fat. 


ELDERBERRY JELLY 
1 cup juice, 1 cup sugar, % cup pectin. 
Proceed as in making other jellies. 
CANNED ELDERBERRIES 


Wash ripe berries and put into preserving 
kettle. Cover with syrup made of one cup sugar 
to three cups water. Bring to boil, fill jars and 
seal. Use for drink with lemon added, or for 
pies. 


—aAlta Garrett McClanahan. 
Many, La. 
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BLETILLA HYACINTHINA 


also 


B. hyacinthina alba 
75c each $8.00 dozen 
ORPET NURSERY, Santa Barbara, California 
See “‘Horticulture,’’ October 1, 1942, page 370 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at poteee from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


NEW BEAUTY for YOUR HOME 


Colorful Hen and Chicks for miniature rockeries, 
novelty pottery and pot specimens, for the home or 
greenhouse. Ten assorted varieties, prepaid for $1. 
Cobwebs, mossy sorts and larger species and hy- 
brids included in this assortment. Send for your free 
copy of “indoor gardening with colorful semper- 
vivum”’. Full instructions with each order. 


SANFORD NURSERY BoxH Clyde, Ohio 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


A few choice Glads for your Spring garden. 
ALADDIN OREGON STATE 
COLONIAL MAID SEABROOK BEAUTY 
MARGARET BEATON CAMELLIA 
ALGONQUIN MOTHER KADEL 
GRETA GARBO SNOW PRINOESS 
Our Fall list is ready—write Dept. H 

SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















ne, Oregon Grown Hoses 


The WORLDS FINEST 


Write for your FREE Copy of my 
} Catalog illustrated in full color. 


4 N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 WE. Glisan St 











900 PAGES of the 


Most Helpful Garden Information 
Ever Published in HORTICULTURE 


ERE is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 

have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 
contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally 
known authorities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 
contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 
contributions were selected by ‘‘Horticuiture’s” editor, Edward I. Farrington, 
who picked the articles originally for their wide appeal, and knew, by the 


‘Published 
at $3.75 


now only 


L* 


responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 

enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select 
authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his 
selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by ‘Horticulture’s” subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (81/4 x 1014 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 


If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
and perhaps applied with profit to your own problems. 
In addition, you will find many contributions new to 
you, which may exactly meet some of your present 
needs. If you are a recent subscriber, this book will 
be equivalent to receiving several additional years of 
the magazine, boiled down to its most outstandingly 
valuable information. In either case, you will be 
amazed at the comprehensiveness of the volume’s con- 
tents, and delighted at the easy accessibility of the 
material, which has been thoroughly classified under 
the 39 chapter headings printed in the column at the 
right of this page. 


Planting Tables, Diagrams 
and Exact Directions 


In making his selections, Mr. Farrington has placed 
emphasis on the ‘how to do” as well as on the ‘‘what 
to do.” All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
sary for complete success has been omitted. The 
monthly gardener’s calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the best times to undertake tasks, has nm organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 


For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tested information on growing vege- 
tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a “control calendar for vegetable pests,"’ 
a sure safeguard for your next Victory Garden Harvest. 


All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. 

This page is too small to give more than a few hints of 
this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have 
arranged for the readers of “Horticulture” to examine it 
entirely on approval, with no obligation of any kind. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address on the coupon will bring 
you THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS for 5 Days’ FREE 
READING. If, at the end of this time, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with its Saane ane usefulness to you, 
return the book to us without obligation. If you keep it, 
send us only $2.49 in full payment (instead of the 
published price, $3.75) plus a few cents postage. 


‘Wealth of Subjects 





See What a 


It Covers ! 


Gardens and Garden Features 

The Rock Garden and What to Grow in It 

Perennials and Biennials 

Annual Flowers New and Old 

Seed Sowing Indoors and Out 

Spring Bulbs and Some Others 

Garden Lilies and Their Culture 

Peonies and Irises 

Gladioli, Dahlias, and Other Bulbous 
Plants of Summer 

Roses and Their Care 

Herbs and Herb Gardens 

Wild Flowers and Their Special Needs 

Vegetables and How to Grow Them 

Lawn Construction and Maintenance 

Pools and Aquatic Plants 

Hedges, Hedge Plants and Edgings 

Ground Covers for Different Sections 

Ornamental Trees and Their Care 

Evergreen Trees and How to Grow Them 

Ornamental Shrubs in Summer and 
Winter 

Vines for North and South 

The Garden in Summer and Autumn 

Winter Protection for the Garden 

Greenhouses for Amateurs 

Home Garden Fruits 

Pruning and Grafting Methods 

An Invitation to the Birds 

The Winter Window Garden 

Flower Shows and Flower Show 
Schedules 

Garden Labels of Many Kinds 

Cut Flowers and Their Arrangements 

The Art of Photographing Flowers 

Fertilizers and the Way to Use Them 

Destructive Insects and Other Garden 
Pests 

Tools and Gadgets 

Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener 

This and That in the Garden 

Gardening With Chemicals 

The Garden Calendar 





EXAMINE 5 DAYS FREE! Just Mail This Coupon 


Price, $2.49, plus a few cents postage. 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS, Bly x 1042 inches, bound in fine green 
library cloth, 886 pages. Within 5 days I will return it y-send you the Special Bargain Sale 


Save Postage on 5 Ibs. If you wish to send check 6m money order for $2.49 with this coupon, i 
we will prepay postage. Same examination and refund privilege. ‘ 
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